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poem in short stanzas. But the familiar ballads of the anthologies
belong to a special kind of literature which has been assembled
in The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by F. J.
Child of Harvard University, and published between 1882
and 1898. As well as "popular", they have been called
"traditional", "folk", and sometimes "Child" ballads. Apart
from this special type of ballad, there are many other kinds:
"broadside" ballads, printed on single sheets and journalistic
in content; "literary" ballads, written in imitation of the
popular manner by learned poets (the "Ancient Mariner"
is the most famous example); and modern popular ballads
like those sung to-day by lumberjacks and cowboys in the
United States. About these I shall have little to say except
in so far as they touch on the "Child" ballads. Throughout,
I shall refer to the "Child" ballads simply as ballads.

Child edited 305 ballads and found over a thousand versions
of them. With the greatest persistence he had looked into
ever}* possible written source, both printed and manuscript.
His colleague, G. L. Kittredge, who saw the work through the
press after Child's death, believed that it "comprised the
whole extant mass of the material".1 Since then, however,
collectors of folksong have taken down from singers in England,
Scotland, and America about a dozen other ballads of the
same type and hundreds of versions of many of those already
included by Child. Yet Child's is still the standard work
and the basis of all modern studies of the ballads. I shall
therefore follow the usual practice of attaching Child's title
and number to all the ballads that I mention. Thus, the
description of the stanzas quoted at the head of this chapter
runs: "The Unquiet Grave" (78 A, 3-5).

The Child ballads are as hard to define as they are easy
to recognize. They are anonymous, narrative poems, nearly
always written down in short stanzas of two or four lines.
They are distinguished from all other types of narrative poetry
by a peculiar and effective way of telling their stories. They
deal with one single situation and deal with it dramatically,
beginning "in the fifth act"; and there is a high proportion
of dialogue to stage-direction. They are not only anony-